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MY AUNT’S LEGACY. 

* Anp to my nephew, John Dash, I bequeath all those 
eleven tenements in brick, known as Rance’s Court, 
in the parish of Spitalfields,’ &c. 

~ Poor Aunt Madden! We were all very much dis- 
tressed, to be sure. Black always became my sister 
Emma; but even the prospect of new mournings had 
but slender effect in tempering her grief. I don’t think 
my mother cared so much about it; she and her hus- 
band’s sister had never been on very good terms. Still, 
she said she thought it very kind of Aunt Madden to 
remember John ; and so on. 

It was, J thought, uncommonly kind. I was only 
a clerk at a commencing salary of eighty pounds. 
We had nothing to depend on besides but my mother’s 
annuity of sixty pounds. My mother always said that 
she kept house upon the latter, but I know very well 
that almost all my eighty pounds was used, and that 
I had regularly to appropriate my Christmas-boxes to 
make up the necessary sum for my tailor’s annual 
account. 

My mother, I fancy, thought the legacy would only 
have been a mark of proper respect had it been left to 
her; Emma wondered why Aunt Madden should have 
overlooked er claims; so that, altogether, I believe 
we were more happy when we were less rich. 

I heard of my good-fortune on the Saturday. So 
while I supposed Emma was at church the following 
day, I stole out to have a look at my legacy. I couldn’t 
find the spot without considerable difficulty ; every- 
body seemed to have heard of Rance’s Court, but 
nobody knew exactly where it was. I reached it at 
last, however. Just as I was popping in at one end, 
I detected my sister and her very confidential female 
friend stealing out of the other. Oh, oh! Miss 
Emma. 

The property was not, of course, regularly conveyed 
to me for some time. I was very impatient to get 
hold of it. Each of the family appeared to consider 
that it enhanced his or her individual importance. 
The most absurd tales floated about the neighbour- 
hood. One morning, I remember, I was congratulated 
on inheriting all Spital Square. My fellow-clerks at 
the warehouse treated me, I fancied, with additional 
respect ; Spilebeg, the old junior partner, sent for me, 
and inquired whether I still intended to retain my 
present situation, as he had understood that I had 
come in to a large number of city freeholds. I 
immediately undeceived him by saying that I had 
merely inherited a long leasehold estate, known as 
Rance’s Court, let out to weekly tenants at from 
seven to eight shillings each. Old Spilebeg congratu- 
lated me on the intelligence, and dismissed me. 


Rance’s Court was at last legally my own; I was 
to collect for the first time on the Monday. On the 
preceding Saturday night, when I got home, mother, 
in great glee, presented me with a huge document in 
a linen official envelope, marked private, and directed 
thus : ‘ John Dash, Esq., Proprietor, Rance’s Court,’ &c. 
I opened, read it, and turned very queer. It was a 
notice from the ground-landlord to repair. Roofs 
were to be renewed, chimney-pots to be replaced, 
yards to be newly paved, and I’m sure I forget what 
else. So precise and regular was it, that there was 
evidently no mistake. Goodness, I thought, what is 
to be done ? 

My mother consoled me by assuring me that such 
things were to be expected. Landlords, she declared, 
had their responsibilities. I thoroughly agreed with 
her. 

Rushing off to a friend of mine, a builder, I 
shewed him the terrible document, and asked him 
how much he thought it would all come to. He 
told me he could give no idea without surveying 
the property. I adjured him to give me some 
notion, when he at last informed me that it would 
not amount to less than one hundred and fifty, or 
more than four hundred pounds. The estimate was 
a wide one; still it was an estimate, and I felt a 
little better. It wouldn’t be more than four hundred 
pounds; that sum would exceed three years’ accu- 
mulation of profit-rent. The gross income was two 
hundred and twenty pounds; the ground-rent 
amounted to sixty pounds; the taxes to nearly 
thirty: these two latter items deducted from the 
first-named sum, left a clear annual profit of one 
hundred and thirty ; that is, be it clearly understood, 
if I was fortunate enough to get it. 

The dinner-hour of Monday came at last, and the 
moment of its arrival witnessed my departure from 
the office for the purpose of collecting my rents. I 
considered it only respectful to my tenants that their 
new landlord should appear decently attired ; so I wore 
my best suit of black, and carelessly displayed my 
gold chain, resolving never during my visit to take 
my watch out, because it was only a trumpery silver 
Geneva thing. 

So I started—very fidgety. Fidgety? More than 
that; I declare I was positively nervous. When I 
first heard that my aunt had left me the property, I 
did not so much feel my elevation; but now, now 
that I was actually going to collect rent, my worldly 
advancement so upset me that I was positively 
obliged, for the first time in my life, to go into an 
adjacent tavern, and have a glass of brandy and 
water, very weak and very warm. : 

Educated in business, I am careful to provide 


| 


f 
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against contingencies; I consequently took a whole 
heap of silver for the purpose of giving change. 

My heart thumped in the most outrageous manner 
as I knocked tremblingly at No. 1—name of tenant, 
‘ Patrick O’Gorman.’ 

A horrible specimen of the fair sex, with one eye 
and a hay-coloured front, answered my summons. 
Undismayed by her appearance, in the most - 
manly and insinuating manner, I inquired if 
O’Gorman was disengaged. 

*Is it my son yer mane ?’ 

* It is, madam,’ I said. ‘ Will you have the kindness 
to inform him that I have come for the rent ?’ 

*Pathrick! rint!’ 

‘Rint, is it?’ said a voice awful for the wonderful 
volume of its tone. ‘Rint, is it? Wait a minit.’ 


haired, trick laying Hibernian stood before me. ‘The 


the feeble stepe to the it above. 

es phage see it?’ inquired my friend. There was 
e hole in the roof. 

a landlord, an’ the 


I was really cowed at the violence of the 
and was indescribably glad to find a out of the 
house. brute—never. 


new landlord, I presume. 
Sarah, child, dust your nose, and blow a chair. I 
darling. own, sir. ‘ect thought. 
*Can ou oblige me with your rent, Mrs Gent?’ 
¢ and I can’t, sir. I’ve ’ad a werry bad week, 
see, sir. I always washed for your aunt, the 
and she used to take the rent way. Next 


her, * ou will owe sixteen shillin 


*The court isn’t as it used to be—not by no means. 
Since poor Mr Gwilt died—a most respectable man, 
sir—a cab-driver—highly eddicated—since ~ went, 
poor dear man ’—— And Mrs Gwilt be to cry. 

I never can bear to see a woman cry, ‘ ell, ma’am,’ 
T said, * we'll talk it over next week.’ 


No. 4, James Robinson. The wife answered my 
knock—a poor, cowed, sickly-looking woman. 
*Is Mr Robinson at home ?’ 


She shook her head. 
* I’ve come for the rent,’ I said mildly. 
*I’m very sorry, very. I couldn't stand it no 


gob for me. I had 
up last Tuesday. What die 
me, four!’ 
* But what am J to do, Mrs Robinson ?’ 
*Take the sticks ; 
The sooner the better—the sooner 


Poor wretch! what could I say ? 


Mr | Perkins. 


er. Samy of how the rent was raised)—‘ well, but, Mrs 
erkins,’ 


*But next Monday, ma’am,’ I ventured to remind | i 


g shut up. 

r Ripton always iets it up the day the 
landlord comes for the rent. He sends his lad to the 
the boy tells his 
ather when he is coming, and whistles when he’s 


Pleasant !? 
I summon my tenant at No. 5—Mr Charles 


‘Come for the rent, mother.’ 

‘Where’s your father’s trousers, Polly? Excuse 
me—come in. Don’t be afraid, sir; step in; sit down. 
Polly won’t be a minute. Oh, here t they are. How 
dirty he’ 's made ’em about the heels, to be sure! 
Brush ’em up. Dear, dear, they ‘Il never lend eight 
shillings on ’ em now. Last week, there was a bother. 

immy, a lively uction e, anticipa e 
impending mortgage of his boots, here set ory bey 

eep quiet, yer young raj ion, yer! ow, |} 
mind it’s our wrapper. Eight shillings, Polly,’ And. |} 
Poll vanished down the court. 

est come into this property, I hear, sir?’ 
‘Yen ma'am,’ I replied, ‘I have.’ 
‘Deal o’ trouble I should think, sir?’ 


‘Bad times, yer see, sir. The houses are all let 
out in lodgings ; and when work is scarce, yer know, 
the lodgers rt +t pay, and then the tenant can’t pay. 
Oh, here’s Polly. One, two, three, four, five, six, 

There ’s the rent, sir. Polly, fetch the 
put the ticket in the tea-caddy.’ 

teeWall bes Mase Perkins’ (it was idle of me to affect 


I said, ‘isn’t this rather unpleasant, eh ?’ . 

‘Unpleasant! O dear, no: we always relies on 
’em for the rent. My old man gets them out every 
Saturday, for Sunday and church wear.’ 

‘Oh, well, if it’s a regular thing,’ I observed, 

¢ uite , sir, 

I No. 6—Mr “Abrahain Callcott. 

A heavy, busy-looking, elderly woman informed me 
that Mr Abraham Callcott was ‘ hout.’ 
* Are you Mrs Abraham Callcott?’ I ventured to 


inquire. 
‘No, I ain’t, sir; I ham the nuss.’ 
A feeble cry up stairs. 
ee presume, an addition to her 


ars A sir—a boy; the finest hinfant you ever did 
see. Til fetch him for yer.’ 

Deeply skilled in 2 
best way to make a good impression on the mother 
was to evince an interest in the child; so I said I 
should like to see the infant amazingly. 

* Ho, Mrs Callcott, mum, 
wants to see the baby.’ 

‘Well,’ I muttered, ‘really, when the charming 
- | production of Mrs Calleott was brought down in a 

‘Is it, denny | 

* Will ’um ’um modder,’ ed, adapting 
my voice to infantine com Seen, det de new 
lanlord has tum for its y’s renty penty ?’ 

> age of exprestion as the 
woman gathered up her charge, and p: wi 
it up-stairs. There was certainly a whispered con- 
versation in the room above, at the termination of 
which the nurse once more came to me. 

‘Well,’ she observed, elevating her brows, rubbing 
her hands, and fixing her eyes upon some imaginary 
object far sir, Mrs Calleott 
says as it is always on hoccasions like this yere 


| 
| ] 
1 
J 
] 
} I could hear the fall of an enormous body as ‘ 
i 
didn’t much care to accept his invitation, but I , 
| ‘My opinion coincides with your own, madam; : 
j mnt, when yer behould a place hke that! Don’t | : 
5 yer niver mintion sich a word to me agin, you 
dirthy, disgraceful, yallar-haired blackguard ! 
I knoe ked. 
| 
| 
a ‘Sixteen shillings, ma’am,’ I repeated. | 
R gentleman out.’ 
4 No. 3 was locked up, and the shutters closed. 
4 knocked several times. There was not a soun 
4 inside. The house was entered in my book as occu 
pied by Mr Ripton. 
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to forgive the rent for three weeks, and I ham certain 


sure that you (looking straight at me), that you 
wouldn’t be hoff sich a custom, sir.’ 

I was ing quite distracted. ‘Is it really a 
? Ti in tones of i 


h, you, sir. 

‘ Ah! well, good-day, ma’am, good-day.’ 

I went with resignation to the next tenement, No. 7, 
Mr Jonathan Linton. To my intense astonishment, 
sovereign, with a request that I w give the 
like you! 

door, at No. 8, ere that lady opened it, dragged 
me inside, and almost drowned me in the torrent of 

‘Which I am an honest woman, and 


Tenant at No. 9 was a clean, respectable man, a 
basket-maker, whose wife : a street fruit-seller. 


‘Thank you, my good man.’ Betty 
Gracious ! the sovereign they gave me, is it? is it? 
O aunt, aunt, what grievous wrong had 
tunate nephew done you, to deserve 


ily enough, ee 
fellow, he had seized the opportunity while 
his pupils were at dinner. I was much puzzled, and 
somewhat awed ; presently much more awed when he 
opened the little door of communication into the back- 


it. 


us daught, ¢ 
i i ter. With simple reverence, 
his hand, and walked into theatre 

y fellow-clerks were eagerly watching my return. 
Jn taking cot the bug of with whit Lied 
cently provided myself, the metal clinked ; my fellow- 
clerks winked and tittered, thinking, of course, it was 


t was with 


som 
accomplished, remained to me a mystery, the more 
inscrutable the more I attempted to solve it. 

My collection of the next Monday was a little 
better or a little worse, I am sure I forget which, than 
that which preceded it. I was quite broken down. 
Dawson, our head-clerk, noticed my despondency, and 

uestioned me. I told him everything. He promised 
very evening to introduce me to a fellow who 
would set me all right. He did introduce me. The 
‘fellow’ lived somewhere in the wilds of White- 
chapel. He kept a little bit of a furniture-shop, very 
deep, but very narrow. The stock comprised a num- 
ber of second-hand spring-blinds, a broken Venetian 
ditto, six cane-bo' chairs, of obtrusive newness, 
for fifteen shilli and several loo-tables, with deal- 

legs of mah 


couldn't have ya it. It was on 
No. 1, the residence of Mr Patrick O’Gorman. It 
made me very wretched all that evening and the next 


pence. When I got home there was a scene 
I went in with my latch-key, took 

great-coat off, and hung it up in the 

with my umbrella ; then I into 

There was no cloth lai 


Emma 
head, and satiri 
informed me that ‘mother had had no dinner.’ ‘ 


|| she then ill?’ I asked. ‘ Well, she may be, wretch!’ 


— my sister, majestically sweeping away. 
directly my mother all over the house, and 
at last found her in the front-kitchen. There she was 
with her feet on the fender, sobbing away. ‘ Mother,’ 
I is the matter ?’—‘ Go 
away, John,’ my parent; ‘ go away—you are 
no son of mine. Oh, if your poor a ye ~ 
look from his grave—oh—h—h !’ 

If Emma had a tongue in her head, I adjured her to 
tell me what had occurred. 

Emma wiped her eyes. 

‘We have had the lone Irish widow here ; she has 
told us all, John. The few little trifles of furniture 
which her poor son has gathered together, are to be 
taken away by your order, John. Mother is a widow, 
and feels for the fatherless, 
could only look from his grave—oh—h—h !’ 


story. 
man for weekly pro . 
I went to Mr Marsh 


. | is, if an 


lie awake, 1 was so afraid nobody woul 
thought any weak-minded individual could 
to offer only a sovereign, I had 
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however, begged me to make mind quite 
as he had no doubt of being soom able to get up a 
conviction. I certainly was very miserable; that 
sam list of repairs worried me even in my dreams. 
mething must evidently be done, but what that 
| 
do my best in this here world of woe. Ask the neigh- 
bours for my character—ask ’em, ask’em. If you owe 
@ sovereign, and can’t pay a sovereign, give ‘arf a 
sovereign ; that’s my “ mottor.” I can’t give you all 
your eight shillings ; but I shews my honest intention, 
: and gives yer eighteenpence; and there it is. No, pare was short, stout, -faced, weak-ey 
don’t say nothing; yer can put it down next time.’ | with hair of dirty gray. ‘He’d soon bring ’em round,’ 
So I was talked out. he said ; ‘he ’d put a distraint in in a brace of shakes. 
Would I just sign that bit of printed paper?’ 
Goodness me! what was I about to do? To sign a 
warrant of distress, and there was Wilkie’s ‘ Distraining 
was just going away, when I was thus addressed; 
y young gentleman, sir, so I j 
warn you agin them at No. 7.’ 
‘Mr Linton?’ 
* Ah, Lintons call themselves! Sir, I don’t | day. couldn't help sing about it, an a 
wish to ’urt your feelings, sir, but they are coiners by | most awful mistake at the office, by adding up the 
L ‘day’—— ear of our Lord with the pounds, shillin, and 
? *Coiners by day !’ I exclaimed in horror. 
rid on ’em’—— 
1 a and _as I only have an Abernethy at mid-day, I 
as this! 
; o. 10 had left four shillings with one of the lodgers 
Sow delighted wen whee ts last house 
A man, pale and thin; he spoke no word, he made 
no sign. I followed him into the front-parlour. It 
: master; he pointed to his hat on the wooden desk, 
ks, broken slates, and soiled linen, the uncoffined 
{ I could endure it no longer, so I ran, yes, ran, to 
the private residence of Mr Spilebeg. In my employer's 
the rent I had collected was too proud to undeceive | ear I poured my sorrow, and him solicited 
them, so I winked and tittered too. Then they made | advice. Mr Spilebeg heard and sympathised with my 
than to theh ith me Sell it by auction.’ 
con, me on m -luck, | house, the very next day. He drew upsuch an account 
drank a good deal of gin-and-water, and Lf very | of it—you’d have thought it was a property. It was to 
unhappy to go to bed. be sold ‘ by order of the proprietor.’ I thought that line 
The very first thing next morning, I went to the | looked well. It was to be disposed of at the mart—that 
wee station, to reveal my suspicions of Mr Linton! ybody would buy it. For nights before, did I 
he inspector on duty took down the particulars, and id. If I 
kindly informed me that Rance’s Court suffered under | 
a very evil reputation; further, that he had had his resol 
‘eye on Jonathan Linton for a considerable time. He, | that that weak-minded individ 0 the 
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prietor of Rance’s Court. How fluttered I was, to 
Ss tase, on the important day, particularly when the 
bell at the mart announced the commencement of the 
sales. There were two lots put up before mine. The 
first was a reversion to the twentieth part of a sum of 
six hundred pounds in three per cents, receivable at 
the death of a gentleman in his forty-first year—that 


was knocked down for two pounds five. The next | books, 


was a freehold estate of a thousand acres in Kent ; 
that found a purchase for L.18,000. Then came my 
*valuable leasehold estate,’ ‘especially desirable for 
small capitalists,’ ‘in the midst of a most populous 
and improving neighbourhood.’ No bid? Yes, five 
pounds; bravo! ten; still better, fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-five, thirty, forty-five, , fifty-five—thank 


you, sir—fifty-five, sixty ; going, going, gone! Hurrah! | the 


MANCHESTER FREE LIBRARIES. 


‘Ler us stay here for a minute or two,’ said my 
companion, arresting my rapid footsteps, which had 
unconsciously adapted themselves to hasty pro- 
oo of the passers to and fro. We moved aside 

m the thronged pavement, and placed ourselves 
on the steps of the Old Collegiate Church, now 
the cathedral of Manchester. The scene before 
us was pre-eminently of the nineteenth century, and 
of the latter half of the century. There were huge 
cotton-mills, with their tall chimneys pouring out 
columns of black smoke, and with their busy humming 
of machinery ; to the right lay a large railway-station, 
@ railway-bridge spanning over the street, a bustling 
cab-stand, and groups of impatient travellers; to the 
left was a and of high, uninterest- 
ing houses, with nothing of grotesque dissimilari- 
ties which served to give a distinctive character to 
ancient buildings. was noise, activity, and busi- 
ness. The countenances of men and women wore 


-an alert and occupied expression. The intensity and 


fulness of the t seemed, like an overw ing 
tide, to obliterate the memory of the past. 

*I enjoy the vivid life of our days,’ said my friend, 
who looked D geen d round upon the grandeur, but saw 
nothing of the sadness of the spectacle before us, ‘It 
rte goer to share the wisdom, and power, and 
wealth of the nineteenth century; and if we really 
live only in proportion to the eventfulness and enjoy- 
ableness of our lives, and by the emotions and a 
excited within our souls, we have gone far to i 
the lost ow of the antediluvians.’ 

*But it not been all gain,’ I answered; ‘ we 

rooding dove of peace sought to alight among us 
here, there is not even in a 
place for the sole of her feet. But we came out to see 
the Free Libraries of Manchester, and though in this 
thoroughfare we might read many an unrecorded 
of human story, I presume that these are not what you 
brought me to see.’ 

My companion led me on a few more paces through 
the turmoil, and opening for me a side-door in a 

igh blank-wall, bade me enter. We found our- 
ves in a spacious enclosed court, large enough 
for the area of a monster-factory, at the opposite 
side of which extended a long range of low, pic- 
turesque buildings, of the massive stone-masonry 
of the middle ages. | the time we had crossed the 
open space, and reached the low arched doorway, the 
deafening and bewildering clamour of the thoroughfare 
we had left had softe into distant and indistinct 
sounds. We went on unimpeded and unquestioned 
into a stone-paved , which led us along the 
lower end of an ancient dining-hall, separated from 
the passage by a screen of oak-wood ; this hall retained 
the dais of olden times. Some boys in the quaint 
livery of the charity-school directed us to the Sieenp, 
which was approached by a square stone stai 
and a fine arched cloister on the second story, lighted 


page —— to the parli 


deep embrasured windows, shewing the thickness 

the solid walls, by which all sounds from the outer 
world were exclud: A profound silence rose before 
us as a barrier, and our footsteps echoed guiltily under 
the vaulted roof as we entered, with laborious quiet- 
ness, the broad long gallery containing the dumb 
oracles of bygone years. It was a dusky avenue of 
arranged on one side in ordi book-cases, 
but on the other divided into a number of small study- 
like compartments, called classes, each lighted by dim 
windows of the smallest diamond es, and carefull 
enclosed with oaken — of open through which 
the treasures of old literature might be seen, but not 
reached. The very light seemed recluse and secluded, 
as if for long years conserved and imprisoned within 
massive walls, rather than as entering in freel 
with the daily return of the sun to the outer wo 
An angle in the gallery disclosed to us still more 
monastic classes and locked-up cases, checkered with 
alternate shadow and twilight, past which we loitered 
with a pleasant feeling of our rampant, modern excit- 
ability being subdued into quietness, until we found 
the entrance to an old-fashioned reading-room, panelled 
with the darkest oak, and furnished with the heavy 
chairs and tables which were fashionable in the reign 
of Charles II. A beautifully carved buffet, the gift of 
the founder, occupied one corner, and bore the inscri; 
tion: ‘The gift of Hvmphrey Chetham. Sqvire. 1655.’ 
Over the wide fireplace hung his portrait, and upon 
the panels above was carved his coat of arms, sup- 
ported by pillars, resting upon books, and bearin 
antique lamps, the flames of which are cuhiematiedl 
of the founder’s love for his fellow-men, and of the 
illuminating power of the volumes in the adjoini 
library. Opposite the door by which we nue 
there was a pleasant oriel window, lighted by small 
panes of stained glass, and containing oaken forms and 
a commodious reading-desk, with materials for writing 
extracts from any of the books. Here we sat for a 
while in solitude and silence so profound that we could 
hear a sound but rarely audible in any public place 
of resort in busy cities—the solemn and measured 
ticking of an antique clock. 

The librarian brought us a history of the Chetham 
Hospital and Library, from which we learned that the 
building appropriated to these charities was erected 
at the same time as the adjacent cathedral—in the 
reign of Henry VI. It was the ecclesiastical resi- 
dence of the ward and fellows of the Collegiate Church, 
and bore the name of the College, which it still 
retains. In the reign of Edward VIL. during the 
advance of the Reformation, the licence of the College 
was withdrawn, and the building was granted to 
the Earl of Derby, in whose family possessions it 
remained until the period of the civil wars, when the 
unfortunate earl was deprived of his property by 

t. The College was 
g into a ruinous condition, when Humphrey 
Chetham, one of the merchant-princes of Manchester, 
formed the plan of his charities—namely, a hospital 
or school for the maintenance and instruction of a 
number of poor children, and a lib for the use of 
students and ‘others well affected.’ He was aware 
how well adapted this building was to his 
and he made an application to the committee of seques- 
trators for the purchase of it. One of the sequestra- 
tors, however, attaching some rather stringent and 
dictatorial conditions to the ting of the request, 
the treaty was immediately broken off; and it was 
not until after Mr Chetham’s death, when the 
required conditions were in effect yielded and con- 
firmed by his will, that the College was secured by his 
feoffees, 1654 a.p. The feoffees, who are twelve in 
number, have since remained in undisturbed and 
undi possession of the College, which has from 
time to time been repaired, but it still retains all the 
characteristics of the architectural era of its erection. 


The annual revenue of the library, independent of 


| 

q 

{ 
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alata L.500. The books 


that have been collected purchase or donations, 
during the two centuries of its existence, are about 
20,000, the majority of which are curious, rare, and 
ancient volumes, containing old theological and histo- 
rical works, and forming an admirable library of 
reference for profound students, but being very far 
from attractive to general readers, for whom it was 

bably designed by the founder, no clerkly scholar, 
Put a shrewd, far-seeing man, who expressly provided 
in his will, that if alterations of times or affairs should 
make his orders defective or insufficient, his feoffees 
should have the power of amending them. Within 
the last few years, by the exertions of the librarian, 
1800 new works have been added to the library, 
rendering it a more interesting collection to general 


The peculiar treasures of the are such volumes as 
Purchas’s Pilgrimage, Dugdale’s Antiquities, Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, to which some of our modern novelists are 
so largely indebted, and other huge old books in 
ancient which seemed most appropriate readin 
for the -panelled room, in the recess of the orie 
window, where the sunbeams, penetrating the stained 


tinged the yellow pages with hues of 
lue, le. As we sat there, wrap 
in the stories of the past, and t back to the 


olden time, there rose from beneath the measured 
cadence of the which the boys were chanting 
in the dining-hall 

The persons who uent this secluded library, the 
number of whom has dwindled down into an average 


of ten daily, are theological students, cle en, and 
antiquaries, who can gratify without stint their parti- 
cular tastes. 


There are aged men, who, by long 
usage, have become intimates of the place, to whom 
the quiet room is the habitual resort and refuge from 
the noise and tumult of their busy city. But by the 
people it is unknown, or at least unvisited ; and it is 
a subject of true regret that these 20,000 volumes 
should lie in their dim cases unopened from year to 
year. Have, then, the past times no wisdom for the 
present ? Have all the toils, and studies, and researches 
of old historians been in vain? Have the earnest 
souls of the defenders of our faith poured themselves 
out for nought? And yet, though feeling a regret for 
these im ed books, which are jealously . * 
under lock and key, I could not conllally wish the 
seclusion and sanctity of this antique gallery and oak- 
panelled reading-room to be invaded by the footsteps 
of the million ; nor with sincerity hope that some day 
these huge tomes may be carried away from their 
dark cells to a modern building, where the light will 
flow in with too broad a glare upon the time-stained 
leaves. It is well, perhaps, after all, that the students 
keep their monastic gallery inviolate, while the artisan 
and the general reader repair to the noble modern 
library opened for them. 

After satisfying our curiosity about the Chetham 
Library, and congratulating the city of Manchester 
ae possessing these charities, which have preserved 

ost the only remaining relics of medieval archi- 
tecture from being swept away before the encroach- 
ments of trade and man , we returned, with 
something of reluctance, to the — streets, and 
wended our way to the Campfield Library. It is a 
large, handsome new building of the Italian style, 
faced with Portland cement, and stands in a conve- 
nient site at an angle where several streets meet. 
It was erected by the ne of working-men, 
who cherished the schemes of ialism ; the founda- 
tion-stone was laid by their great apostle, Robert 
Owen, in 1840; and the building received the dignified 
name of the Hall of Science. In the course of years, 
however, it became diverted to baser 
than those for which it was designed, it had 
grown a public nuisance, when it was purchased for 
a small sum, and, after some necessary alterations, 


returned to the class who had been its original 
founders, by being opened as a Public Free Li 

for the People o encbesten, We entered throu; 
wide folding-doors into a large, light entrance- 
adorned with numerous engravings and water-colour 
sketches. A broad staircase led up to 
the reading-room of the erence Library ; but 
before we proceeded thither, my companion suggested 
that we should look into the News-room on the 
ground-floor. 

* Are ladies admitted ?’ I said jestingly, holding the 
door half-open, and oe the progress of the bright- 
looking, intelligent Englishwoman who had been my 
ide and informant. 

‘Do you think the Manchester men are Turks?’ 
was the somewhat indignant rejoinder, as she 
me gently on one side, and passed into the room. It 
was a large a ent, about 70 feet long by 50 wide, 
well furnished with chairs and tables, upon which lay 
numerous — « rs, that were being carefully and 
eagerly scann y a class of readers who, under 
other circumstances, must have sought for them in 
public-houses. The daily papers supplied are—seven 
copies of the Manchester Guardian, six of the Man- 
chester Examiner and Times, three of the Times, and 


ped | one each of the Daily News, the Liverpool Mercury, 


and the Liverpool Shipping List. Several weekly 
papers are presented by the publishers, as well as 
several similar publications from the United States 
and the British colonies. The average number of 
visitors to this news-room and those of the branch- 
—— in Hulme and Ancoats amount to about 1929 
y: 
At the upper end of the news-room are the book- 
shelves containing the volumes of the Lending 
Library, which are estimated at 10,500. These books 
are lent to men and women principally of the artisan 
class, who are allowed to remove them for perusal in 
their own homes, upon condition that they obtain the 
signatures of two ratepayers, vouching for the trust- 
worthiness of the borrower, and guaranteeing to 
replace any book which should be lost or ma 
injured. ta ear, books were borrowed 75,449 
times; yet, with this great circulation of volumes, 
which have been carried to the homes of the working- 
classes, only 18 were damaged, and 30 lost. In most 
instances of loss or injury, compensation 2 
made by the borrower ; but in case of his defalcation, 
i msors are called upon to restore the value 
of the book. 

The Campfield Library was the ‘first institution 
in the United Kingdom which combined a free 
library of reference, open to all comers, with a 
free hb of circulation.’ Cleanliness and sobriety 


are the only requisites for admission to the 
reading-room of the reference department and lava- 
tories are provided for the use of those who come in 


at once from their workshops. Every citizen has a 
right to the advantages offered, and may enter with- 
out barrier at any hour of the day from 10 a.m. to 
9 p.M., and begin the study of any book he asks for. 
The reading-room is a noble, lofty hall, on the second 
story, well lighted by many large windows, and fur- 
nished with tables, comfortable arm-chairs, and con- 
venient book-rests. Several clerks are in attendance 
to reach down the volumes in request, as no visitor is 
allowed to pass within the railings which enclose the 
book-shelves from the open area of the room. The 
librarian has a seat and a table at the upper end of 
the room, within the railing. Nothing can be more 
beautiful, in the eyes of a true book-lover, than the 
seventeen tiers of shelves encircling the room, and 
rising to the rounded cornice of the ceiling, filled with 
handsomely bound volumes, the gilded titles of which 
shine with a faint glimmer in the free bright light. 
The utmost order and quietness prevails, as no audible 
conversation is permitted, and any nm. bi ng the 
rules would be immediately removed from the building. 


| 
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becomes filled with intelligent, earnest-looking mecha- 
nics, to whom the institution affords advantages for 
study superior to those possessed even by the wealthy 


Tt was the earnest desire of the first supporters of 
this Free Library to collect the best works on politics 
and commerce, in serious consideration of the vast 

itical importance of the people of Manchester; it 
is therefore furnished with 5218 volumes on these 
subjects, so that the current questions of the day 
tecorded in the in the news-rooms may be 
traced through all their sinuosities, and studied in all 
their i and an opinion upon public affairs 
formed, not by chance ing, nor from the careless 
rhapsodies of mob-orators, but by an intelligent and 
enlightened exercise of a cultivated reason. 

An equally wise provision for the mechanical genius 
the people is made in the specifications of patents, 
which there were 33,224 in September last. To 


om 


become an annual index of the intellectual status 


general or local imterest. Thus, in the 
report for the year 1859, which was the Burns Cen- 
tenary, we find that the Life and Works of that poet 
were required in the Reference Library on an average 
four times daily 
the Lending Library forty-eight times. 

ens’s Dombey and Son was borrowed 

times during the same year, in prefer- 


in 

A. 
poems of Spenser 

ced are in about equal demand. In 


biography, the lives of Wellington and Nelson are the 


eld Library has been already com- 
to establish three branch-libraries in populous 
istricts of the city, which, during the last few years, 
ibrary, having just com its first septen- 
nial, nd now be fairly tried as to its public utility. 
It stands well an arithmetical test; nearly 60,000 
volumes have been collected by purchase or donation, 
and formed into a permanent possession for the public ; 
and the issues of these volumes amount to the great 
number of 1,397,672. But who can estimate the 
moral good that it has produced, or the intellectual 
life it has called into existence? The picturesque 
monastic gallery of the Chetham Library is traversed 
by ten ‘well-atfected’ readers daily; and the 20,000 
volumes sleep their charmed sleep undisturbed upon 


in 
of thought, the harvest of past centuries, the prolific 
seeds of centuries to come. 

As it is almost certain that the of civilisation 
will produce more and more leisure to the human race, 
it becomes a subject of the first importance to provide 
ae for occupyi a in moral and intel- 
ectual to diffuse those means as largely 
and wid ely as possible. There is now no reason why 
every town should not its own free library, 
acting in competition with the beer-houses and haunts 
of folly and vice which exist everywhere. The revised 
Libraries’ Act of 1855 


possessing a popula Tsons, 
the option of establishing such a heer, by levying a 
penny in the pound upon the rates of the district. 


ODDS AND ENDS OF GERMAN LIFE 
IF one could only go barefoot, and live without eating, 
Hohenbraten would be a most charming residence. 
But so long as two feet and one ‘ chest’—as a scrupu- 
lous friend of mine always called her stomach—form 
normal portions of our mortal frame, one lives and 
moves in this pleasant city under great and peculiarly 
German difficulties. On, as I suppose, the broad prin- 
ciple of compensation, while meat is tough, leather is 
tender—soft, lachrymose, and susceptible of every 
outward impression, as any sentimental heroine of 
an old-fashioned novel. ‘Eating one’s boots’ would 
really be by no means ap impossible, nor even, I 
fancy, a very unpleasant achievement, in this good 
town of Hohenbraten. I am certain, at least, that I 
have often swallowed things much tougher and blacker 
under the delusive title of ‘Englisch bifsteks.’ One 
day, when our delightful artiste had surpassed herself 
in cooking, and had quite the air of having achieved a 
gastronomic success, I could not help remarking to my 
friends : ‘ Well, at all events, we cannot complain of 
having wanted variety to-day; for we had first an 
innocent sort of soup, tasting of nothing in particular ; 
then beef-steaks like the soles of our shoes ; and finally, 
a dish of pancakes, in colour and consistency exactly 
resembling the upper leathers.’ 

‘I wish,’ replied one of the party, laughing as heartily 
as his aching jaws would permit, ‘that my last shoes 
were of a texture half as tenacious as that verwiinschtes 
Fleisch!’ What a comfort it is sometimes to say a 


3363 | naughty word in a foreign tongue ! 


We had likewise a fowl that day for dinner—a most 
remarkable bird, of which it might truly be asserted, 
that ‘even in its ashes glowed its wonted fires ;’ for 
although thoroughly burned up, it apparently retained 
a pensive memory of its congenial element, and came 
to table with legs and wings extended, flying all abroad, 
and evidently meditating a skyward expedition. 

Besides shoes, one is apt to retain a British prejudice 
in favour of wearing stockings. Hine ille lachryme. 
I was at first greatly puzzled to think why every 
German female—of all ranks, from five years old to 
eighty—seemed to make the unintermitting use of her 
knitting-needles the be-all and end-all of her outdoor 
existence. I say outdoor advisedly, for within, cook- 
ing alternates with knitting. Now, I do not exaggerate 
in the slightest degree when I say that in Southern 
Germany you never see a female native unprovided 


342 
Three-fifths of the visitors are artisans, so that,| the shelves where some of them were placed two 
during work-hours, the library is comparatively | hundred years ago. But the modern Hall of Science 
deserted, though there are generally thirty or forty | is trodden by the feet of nearly two thousand of the 
readers present. But after six in the evening the room | common people, in the intervals of their daily toil, 
| boroughs, districts with a board of improvement com- 
missioners, parishes, or two or more parishes _ 
these no fewer than 36,972 references were made 
the course of last the 
and gress of the masses, and of the state of trade, 
which affords more or less time for frequent and 
% prolonged resort. In slack times, the number of } 
Rt visitants is increased, and unemployed men find in 
j the news-room and reading-room of their library the 
warmth, and comfort, and amusement they may be 
unable to procure at home. There will remain also ripple- 
marks, if I may so term them, in these records, indi- 
; eative of the tastes and pursuits of the people, of the 
popularity of authors, and now and then, of events 
| ence is other works; perhaps because e | 
N death of little Paul formed one of his winter readings | 
| 
hi is most frequently in request. Of course, in this age 
t ef popular novelists, works of fiction form the chief 
4 mental pabulum of the le ; but there must be an 
‘ important and beneficial path ing on, wh i | 
N the course of twelve months, 12,647 historical and 
i scientific books are borrowed to be read leisurely at 
4 home, and the same classes of study are referred to 
4q 25,307 times in the Reference department. 
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with her eternal Strick-zeug. At the beer-gardens, at 
the cafés, at places of public amusement, the Fraus and 
Fréuleins knit, and knit, and knit, as if their whole 
soul, like an old Irishwoman’s money, lay within a 
stocking-heel. For it is none of your pretty, young- 
lady-like, fancy-fair-looking fantasies which those five 
resolute needles perpetrate; no, the works of their 
points are solid, uncompromising coverings for the feet 
of husband, brother, son, and daughter. Hood’s Song 
of the Shirt describes nothing like the unwearied 
ind of German fingers, for I verily believe 
Teutonic maids and matrons knit in their sleep. The 
rise and of a pair of German stockings 
strongly reminds me of a certain Irish glass of 
punch. A jolly old squire whom I remember, in 
my childhood, was wont to boast that he never on 
any occasion drank more than one tumbler of 
punch at a sitting. This was perfectly true, but it 
was es 'y certain that he was never known to go to 
bed sober. The explanation was this. The old gentle- 
man, after dinner, used to manufacture a potent glass; 
after sipping a few mfuls, he would complain that 
it wanted sugar. A lump or two were added ; then it 
‘was too sweet, so a little more whisky must be poured 
in. Too strong now; water was needed; and a some- 
what too liberal infusion of the pure liquid required a 
second dose of spirit ; then a little more sugar, and so 
on, until, under the delusive name of one tumbler, a 
round dozen or so had been imbibed. Now, in a 
somewhat analogous manner is a German stocking 
ed by its thrifty owner to a venerable old age. 
_ m the foot, after — ing, is irretriev- 
gone, a new one is knit on to the upper ; 
new leg is joined to the foot. This operation being 
several times repeated, the article in question enjo 
ah immortality of stockinghood, although, like the 
frame which it helps to cover, its substance i 


industry. ‘ English women are so lazy,’ her 


; ‘ they spend their time in 

-work, instead of good useful cooking 

come very ve 
we find them. Even in public meetings, religions or 
otherwise, whenever ladies attend, they seldom go 
unprovided with the indefatigable needles, which seem 
to’ fill up every unoccupied moment of waiting, and 
work away with as indomitable a degree of persever- 
ance as if they were bond the great reformer’s 
* five thorny points.’ One advantage, or 4 
as the case may be, of this mechanical industry is, 
free licence — it permits to the exercise of the 
tongue—a privilege by no means neglected by either 

or Friulein. ben to heard 


h 


porehased im for several days to its wearer’s 
an aroma of that most hateful plant to which 


our gentle King Jamie i a Counterblast. 
Here, is no aul dislike tobacco; the 
sooner one makes up one’s olfactory nerves to 
endure the infliction of the German’s remorseless 
smoking, the better for one’s peace of nose. Smoking 
in the presence of ladies is permitted ev here ; 
indeed, puffing a cigar fall in a gentlewoman’s face is 
Herr as rather a mark of deli- 
cate attention than otherwise; so, as the French 
—— says, ‘Quand on n’a pas ce que l’on aime, il 

ut aimer ce que l’on a.’ And having already reached 
the placid state of passive toleration, I hope at the 
end of some time to arrive at a full appreciation of 
the cloudy charms of a meerschaum. 


LIFE IN THE MERCHANT-SERVICE 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Ir is now about five years since I signed articles to 
go a voyage to Bombay as midshipman in one of those 
fine ships well known all over the world by the 
appellation of ‘Blackwallers.’ I had often wished 
to be a sailor, having gained a most favourable idea 
of the mariner’s life from reading Captain Basil Hall’s 
Fragments, Peter Simple, Midshipman Easy, and 
other works on the subject; and as my parents were 
much puzzled to know what to do with me, I ventured 
to suggest going to sea. This they at length agreed 
to, thinking that a life in the open air was the only 
thing calculated to strengthen my constitution, which 
was naturally somewhat delicate. 

The next point to be considered was, how to go, 
in what employment? A friend in London used his 
influence, and obtained me a berth on 
Orang-outang, sailing shortly, and in 
went. The employment was allowed by 
one of the first in the merchant navy ; i 
was very heavy, being L.60 the first voyage. 
circumstances combined, led my friends and m 


keep aft on the poop, I suppose to shew off their 
bright bands and buttons to the admiring multitude, 
who always assemble when a ship is going to be 
hauled out of dock; it certainly was not because 
midshipmen cannot work, as you will afterwards see. 
I was greatly puzzled about my uniform, whether to 
go on board in it or not; I at last, however, concluded 
not, as I thought I should look so very conspicuous 
were I to find myself the only one so dressed ; and 
then, on the other hand, I thought if they were in 
uniform, I could easily go below and put mine on. I 
found them, as I have already stated, strutting up 
and down the poop, like peacocks shewing off their 
fine plumage. I was, as may be imagined, in hot 
haste to join them; and with this object in view, I 
went below, searched about for my chest, which the 
outfitter had promised to see on board; and having 
found it, tried to unlock it, but in vain, for I could not 
turn the key. Greatly mortified at my misfortune, I 
went on deck, and sat down where I thought no one 
could see me, deluding myself with the idea that they 
would all be ignorant of my being intended for a mid- 
shipman ; but the fourth-mate, probably noticing my 
anxious look, began to have a suspicion ; and after 
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high cont 
branch of 
to suppose that, at all events, I should not have to 
rough it as much as if I had gone as a boy before the 
mast. 
I joined my ship in the East India Dock, about 
seven o'clock one morning, just in time to be 
hauled out. The midshipmen received an order to 
@ certain irs village escri y an eccentric 
tourist as the ‘sa "bathingest and tay-drinkingest 
tho hed over been im, his Mie.” With equal 
trutHl might Hohenbraten be described as the 
*knittingest and smokingest place in the world.’ 
As to smoke, cigars may indeed here be truly 
called ‘ weeds,’ seeing that very tolerable ones may 
be purchased at the cheap and easy rate of three a 
penny. I have sometimes wondered whether there is 
a@ building in Hohenbraten, except the churches, 
where they don’t sell cigars. I know that, soon after 
my enbieh I went into a millinery establishment, with 
a view to the purchase of — ells of ribbon ; and 
being then new to the ways of the place, I was rather 
——- at the potent smell of tobacco which per- 
, the premises, until I perceived that boxes of 
cigars alternated on the counter with cartons of 
feminine head-gear, and that rolls of tobacco and of 
mauve ribbon reposed amicably side : side. Without 
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making sure by questioning me, said it would be much 
better if I changed my clothes. - 

This so annoyed me, that I again went below; but 
this time determining to bring things to a crisis, I 
fixed a piece of wood in the ring of the key, put the 
key in the lock, and then turning it with a steady 
pressure, succeeded, not in unlocking the chest, but 
in screwing the head off the key. I was now obliged 
to resign myself to my fate, so I returned on deck, 
hoping that I should not be wanted until we were at 
Gravesend, for there I intended to send ashore for 
somebody to come and pick the lock ; but it was not 
to be so, as I had not sat still half an hour before the 
hands were piped to muster. The fourth-mate again 
came to me, and said I should be obliged to go and 
answer to my name. I therefore went down on to the 
quarter-deck, and stood among the midshipmen, as 
much out of sight as possible, feeling very uncomfort- 
able at the thought of the figure I was cutting. The 
names were called over one after another, until at last 
mine came. I answered ‘ Here;’ but the chief-mate 
looking up, asked in what capacity I intended to 
serve. My reply was, ‘As midshipman.’ Then with a 
mingled expression of severity and contempt on his 
face, he said : ‘Why aren’t you dressed as you should 
be, and not like a shore-going fop?’ I was now, as 


it seemed to me, made an object of ridicule for | P™ 


everybody on board ; and all the explanation I could 
offer served but to increase my confusion. I felt as if 
I could have done almost anything to have got out of 
sight ; besides, it was my first appearance before my 
officers ; and what would they think of me, the only 
one in all the ship to whom it was found necessary to 
speak? These were the thoughts that filled my 
breast as I slunk out of sight at the first opportunity, 
almost crying with vexation. This unfortunate little 
circumstance humbled me a great deal ; but the car- 
penter, seeing the fix I was in, kindly offered his 
services ; and after examining the lock, came to the 
conclusion that the best thing to do was to burst open 
the chest. This he did; and I then thankfully put 
on the uniform, the absence of which had caused me 
so much unpleasantness. Without delay, I went on 
deck for the purpose of joining my future companions; 
but I had scarcely shewn my head above the hatch- 
way before the chief-mate, who was standing at the 
break of the poop, perfectly horrified me b ing out : 
‘Now, Mr Thingumbob—what d’ ye you ?—just 
lay hold of that rope, and let me see if you can’t make 
yourself useful ;’ at the same time pointing to a nasty 
greasy rope that some of the sailors were ae at, 
and which had been lying in the water-ways along- 
side the galley apparently for weeks. 

At about half-past twelve, I was told that if I 
wanted any dinner I had better go below; so I went 
down the main-hatchway to the midshipmen’s berth, 
@ room sixteen feet long by eight wide, with a table 
up the middle, and the occupants’ chests placed all 
round, in order to serve - seats. The whole of the 
midshipmen, ten in number, were present, together 
with es officers—namely, the third, fourth, and 
fifth mates; five of the former, and the third and 
fourth mates, had sailed in the ship the previous 
voyage, and consequently were well acquainted with 
each other. They seemed to be enjoying themselves 
famously, spinning yarns about their adventures 
ashore, and giving most wonderful accounts of events 
that Tp (?) during the last voyage, of course for 
the benefit of us remaining five poor nhorns, who 
as yet had not smelled salt water. e had a first- 
rate dinner, although in dreadful confusion ; and I quite 
began to laugh at the tales I had heard of the way in 
which sailors have to live; but it didn’t cross my 


mind at the time that we had 


been at sea long 
enough to experience the stern ities of salt junk 
and mouldy biscuit, or that, being so near shore, 
provisions were more easily obtained than salt. 

We anchored off Gravesend at four p.m. ; and after 
the ropes were coiled down, and all made snug, there 
was nothing for us to do but keep watch at the gang- 
way, with orders not to allow anything having any 
resemblance to a bottle to come on bell and to 
keep a sharp look-out that none of the sailors left the 
ship. I was standing on the ay-ladder, when 
the first officer called out to the second-mate to 
follow two men, who, without being perceived, had 
fet over the bows into a boat, and were close in-shore. 

e second and fifth mates immediately ran up the 
ladder on which I was, nearly pushing me over, and 
as quickly ran down the side with a man-rope in each 
hand. In a few minutes we saw them land, and for 
two hours after heard nothing more of them ; but at 
last they returned, bringing with them the two sailors. 
My idea was that they both would be in some way 
most severely punished—I looked upon it in no other 
light than as desertion ; but the chief-mate calling 
them aft, gave them a ‘ jawing’—that is, he 
swore at them pretty considerably, called them skulks, 
rogues, pickpockets, blackguards, and some other 
names, and then sent them forward again. This easy 
treatment of so great ~~ astonished me ; 
I thought that, at the least, they would have been 

in iro 


ns. 
At night I followed the example of the midship- 
men, a slung my hammock, a for some time I 
could not screw up courage to jump in; and when at 
last I made the attempt, I did what no doubt thou- 
sands have done before me, that is, I overshot the 
mark, and sat down on the deck on the other side, of 
course greatly to the amusement of the inhabitants of 
the after- Again I tried, and this time was 
more successful, for I got in; but my mind was v 

, as I fully expected that every moment it 
would overturn and bolt me out. I fell asleep in a 
state of great apprehension; but being very tired 
after such a day of bustle and excitement, I did not 
wake till I was roused by my hammock giving most 
unaccountable lurches, and by the cry of, ‘ Now then, 
sleepers, eight bells!’ which, together, made’ me 
aware that it was my turn to a on deck. 

This was the first time my p had ever been 
broken to keep watch, and, singular as it may appear, 
I was quite delighted that they had not forgotten to 

ere was something very grand in slowly pacing 
deck of a ship, when all was hushed but the splash of 
the waves against its sides. Quickly dressing myself, 
therefore, I hurried on deck, and there met the mid- 
ea be relieved, who, seeing me, inquired if I 

come to keep the next watch ; on my answering 
in the affirmative, he immediately, without saying 
another word, went below. In about ten minutes or 
so, my companion came tumbling up, and being a 
second voyager, of course knew all that was necessary 
about the duties we had to execute. He was very 
chatty and communicative, taught me how to strike 
bells, spun lots of yarns, told me if I didn’t 
t coming to sea, I was very different from him. 
‘Alter walking about for two hours, he went below to 
call the other watch, leaving me to look out. I waited 
a short time till relieved, when I went below, and 
in turned in. 

The next day, we received on board 150 soldiers, 
belonging to the H.E.I.C.’s infantry; and in the 
evening, we were taken in tow by a —— 
which left us a little past the Tongue Light, 

where we cast anchor, and stowed what 
few sails had been set to help the tug. For about 
half an hour, there was a most supreme bustle 
on board; ropes were scattered all over the deck; 
and the songs which the sailors shouted when 


— 
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hauling, rs with the ing of the sails, 
issuing orders, uced a scene of extraordi noise 
and confusion. sent aloft to help to stow the 
main-sail, but when I got on the main-yard, or, as I 
should more correctly say, when I was pushed on it 
by those who followed, I found that it required all 
my strength and nerve to hold on, without renderi 
the slightest assistance; and it was with a feeling o! 
intense satisfaction that I found myself once more on 
deck, the ropes coiled down, and the watches called. 
First voyagers are a despised set of beings, both 
before the mast and in the ; in the latter, 
they are not only despised, but I may fairly say 
tormented, and it seemed to me that the oldsters 
exerted their ingenuity to render their lives 
uncomfortable. The third, fourth, and fifth mates 
messed in the berth with the midshipmen.* The two 
former were the very personifications of petty tyrants, 
not losing a single opportunity of shewing off the 
authority at their command. We —that is, the 
youngsters—were also at the mercy of the second- 
voyage midshipmen, who, presuming on their greater 
age and experience, took for their motto, seniores 
i and acted faithfully up to it. For instance, 


in the cabin where we messed, there was only room 


for twelve, and as, including the three mates, we 
were thirteen in number, one of us always had to sit 
in the steerage, and get his meals there. Sometimes 
it happened that a second voyager, having been 
detained on deck, would, on coming down, tind all 
the seats occupied. Of course, it would be beneath 
his dignity to retire into the steerage ; 
of the first unfortunate youngster came to hand, 
he would haul him neck and crop out, and take 
possession of his place. Again, as all our chests 
could not be accommoda’ in the berth, those 
belonging to the first voyagers were turned out; but 
fortunately for us, one of the first-class passengers, 
who had a cabin in the after-steerage, died, and the 
captain said that those midshipmen whose chests 
were not in the berth, might move them to the 
vacant cabin. Agreeably to his instructions, there- 
fore, my own and two other chests were immediately 

t in, and the chief-mate invested me with the 

mourable title of captain of the cabin, with orders 


to see that it was 
Amongst the tricks played off on me was the 
following, whi ink, may serve as an example 


lived in a little cabin by the forecastle, and was 


standi at his door talking to some of the sailors 
when I delivered the mate’s to him. He 
immediately said that the stew: had the key, 


and as I departed to make further inquiries, my ears 
were saluted with an immense horse-laugh, which he 
my back. coming to the steward, he told me 
that he th t it was down the after-scuttle, the 
key of which he gave me. I went there, and searched 
about for some time without success, when he called 
out that he had found it in his cabin. Locking the 
hatchway, I hastened there, when the steward, instead 
of the key which I expected, 
steelyards (the articles with which they weigh pigs); 
but now a suspicion began to cross my mind, and 


coupling this circumstance with the laugh of the 
sailors, I came to the conclusion that it was, in vulgar 
phrase, a ‘sell.’ I therefore refused the steelyards, 


and returned to the midshipmen’s berth with empty 
hands, and sat down to my dinner without saying a 
single word. As soon, however, as the third-mate 
saw me, he asked for the key; and on my saying 

I hadn’t it, and furthermore, that there was no 
thing as the key of the keelson, he got in a 


wanted me to take the | d 
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dreadful temper, and swore that if I didn’t bring it 
him at once, there would be no dinner for me 
day. Without replying, I went on deck, determined 
to go without my meal rather than that he should 
make fun of me. The spirit I displayed soon brought 
its reward, and the third-mate, instead of seeing me 
made a fool of, was laughed at himself; the others 
told him that he had caught a Tartar, and in fact so 
riled him about it, that from that day he conceived 
a violent dislike to me, and took every a 
in his power of teasing and annoying me. His hatred 
indeed rose to such a height, that I fully believe he 
would have rejoiced to see me overboard, and I 
always ~~ a good look-out when we were on deck 
together, for fear he might try and help me into the 


sea. 

Although an officer in the merchant-service is an 
officer, if he strikes a midshipman he must 
to be struck in return, The third-mate one day 
was, as usual, tormenting me past bearing, when 
I gave him to understand that, unless he imme- 
diately desisted, I should report him. No sooner 
were the words out of my mouth, than he flew at 
me; but expecting something of the sort, I was pre- 

for him, caught him round the waist, and gave 

im a most complete throw. Rising with difficulty, 
and convinced that in the event of a fight he w 
come off second best—for I was considerably his 
superior in strength and size—he slunk off, giving 
vent to his rage in threatening menaces, but he took 
care never to trouble me in that sort of way again. 

The steam-tug left us, as I have before stated, at 
Margate, and the rest of the voyage was performed 
by sailing. We carried a fair wind right down 
Channel, which made the work much lighter than it 
otherwise would have been. The pilot was the last 
man to leave the ship; and, as we thought that in a 
short time he would be at his home in the enjoyment 
of domestic comfort, whilst we had to traverse man 
thousand miles of water, and through the pails 
of the great deep, we looked upon him with envy, 
on terra firma. But the ship progressed, and four 
o- after we hove up our codies off Margate, we 
sighted Start Point, where the pilot left us, and it. 
seemed that the last link which bound us to our 
native land was broken. 


It was a beautiful eveni ly 
behind the distant hills, lea ing long streaky 
clouds above them, and giving the land the appear- 
ance of being on fire; but by degrees this most mag- 
nificent sight faded from view, and the shades_of 
night hid from our gaze the cliffs of Old 
never loved more than now we were about to leave 
her. In the morning, the sun rose as gloriously as 
he had set, but the land was not visible; we had left 
it far behind during the night. At this time, when. 
all were sad and in spirits, thinking of 
what we should have to undergo before we returned 

in—of the storms, the weary night-watches, and 
the heavy and harassing work which sailors have to 
egg nee came down upon us in full 
orce. We were not now at home, where the attend- 
ance of dear friends and relations might have served 
to alleviate the agonies we end or where the 
capricious appetite might have been tempted by little 
elicacies ; no, we were at sea, rovisions at an 
end, and salt pork, in all its horrors, before us. Our 
stomachs were not prepared for this; the very smell 
was sufficient to e us feel ill, and bring on again 
the spasms of sickness ; but—and I believe it was in 
mockery of our sufferings—pork was the only meat 
offered to us, and our inability to eat the’ fat, greasy 
mess induced the starving process, which made us 
considerably worse. 

The ship was running before a good stiff breeze, 
with both port and studding-sails set, alow 
and aloft. There was a moderate sea on, and all 


of the kind of spirit in which joking is carried on 
at sea. The third-mate told me to go to the boat- 
swain, and ask for the key of the keelson, and 
I, knowing no better, went. Now the boatswain 
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who have been in the situation themselves 
imagine how awfully we rolled. O! those great 
ide of the ship rise and rise, until we felt as if it 
overturn, and sent the crockery-ware to leeward 
with a loud crash—how ill they made me! I had 
long since done with sea-sickness pro 


ERE 


per, 
being completely empty ; but the indescribable agony 
I ol was too horrible ever to be forgotten. 
Then was the time for repentance, as lying on my 
chest below, I felt that it would be a relief to die. 
What resolutions I formed, what promises I made to 
myself, that if ever I got safely to land, I would 
never i to sea! Nay, I fully believe, if the 
ship touched at some in England, I should 
have left it for good and all, so thoroughly had 
sea-sickness cured me of my longings for a sailor’s 
uall right in, my grand resolutions 

My trou es, however, were not over yet. After 


scrapes from my inability to perform the duties 
imposed upon me. Thus, it is the office of the mid- 
shipmen to keep time—that is, to strike the bells; and 
at first we found it rather puzzling, and frequently 
made mistakes. Certain bells, or certain hours, t 
to be reported to the officer on watch before striking 
them, and at other bells we had to call different 
people ; and till we learned all these times by constant 
practice, we often got wro' 


easily understood. The crew are divided into two 
bodies—the one called the starboard, and the other the 
port watch: one of these parties is always on deck, 
and is then called the watch on deck ; the other, till its 
turn arrives, being designated the watch below. Each 
watch remains four hours on deck at a time, except 
during the two dog-watches, which are only two 


hours each in length, being from 4 till 6 p.m. ; and from | topg 


arduous duties of the day and the un- 
pleasant ones of the night are equally divided. At 
twelve o’clock at noon, and at intervals of four hours, 
‘eight bells’ are struck. The various half-hours during 
these periods of four hours are each distinguished by 
a different number of bells; thus, half-past 12 is ‘one 
bell ;’ one o'clock, ‘two bells;’ and so on, till ‘eight 
bells’ are struck at four, when the performance recom- 
mences. It is at ‘eight bells,’ with the exception of 
in the first dog-watch, that the watches are 
I have before stated that certain bells 
had to be reported. Now the reason why this was 
done was, that at the hour of the day correspondi 
to the number at Dalle the en 
had instructions to give out. For instance, ‘seven bells’ 
in the morning-watch, that is, half-past 11 a.m., was 
the orders we generally received being 
to strike and report them to the captain and the 
second and third mates—it being a notice to the two 
former to come on deck with their sextants and take 
the altitude of the sun; and to the last, to prepare 
to relieve the chief-mate. 
Below, among my messmates, 
enemies ; and some of the second 
lew pen set me down as an impudent puppy, 
I would not allow them to bully me, or take 


advantage of my newness to the service, My only 


real companions were the midshipmen who had joined 
at the same time as I; a common misfortune had 


more closely er. 

been at sea 
we 

should begin to make ourselves useful aloft; so, one 


fing the sails. The first thing to be done was to 
stow mizzen-royal ; and to effect this, two 


sent up at a time, one being a second, the 


a first voyager. With anxious looks a beating 
heart I watched my companions ascend, and then 
descend ; and when it came to my turn, it seemed to 


me almost an impossibili 
rattlins, or ladders as I called them, only went 


Pele 


it, surely I might. the strength i 

may into the ri 
i ith tolerable ease, 


after much g an g, and in nearly an 
xhausted state, I reached my destination, where, 
being duly instructed how to furl the sail, I came 


In 

were much frightened by ing the 
call out the following orders: ‘Let go the stunsail 
haulyards ; let’s hav’ ’em in nick ; Jet 
— man the 

by the aft, 

i + is, properly speaking, the i i 

were flapping about, and the il- came 


The masts bent; the ship gave a bound, and in five 
minutes had gathered headway to twelve knots with 
scarcely a stitch set. The midshipman who was with 
me suddenly ceased working, and began to pray, but 
both the and I shou out, telling him that it 
was no use doing that ; he had better assist us, for we 
couldn’t come down till the job was accomplished. 
The captain meanwhile had come on deck, and 
spying us, shook his fist, and bawled out: ‘I see you, 
you young monkeys ; if don’t look sharp there, 
when you come down, L'thalf kill you. But it was no 
use, for as fast as we got the sail together, the wind 


| 
| made us irien Ss, anc e attacks and annoyances 
| heaped upon us by the oldsters but served to join us 
| 
| called __ deck, to have a lesson in a and 
gon dec OF TeW Gays, 1b Was a | 
began to know something, and I was frequentl in | 
until I came to the top of the —, when —e 
up, and seeing only two ropes to aid my er 
ascent, and then looking downwards, and perceiving 
that I was at an elevation of about seventy feet 
from the deck, my nerves began to fail me; how- 
| ever, there being no help for it, I still went on, and 
| 
very few persons that I have met with seem to 
understand the principle on which the bells are struck | down again, but only for a few seconds, as we were 
and the watches changed, that it perhaps may not be | all sent up together to reef the mizzen-topsail. 
uninteresting to the reader if I endeavour to explain | This was not very difficult, as the yard was not so 
it, and, moreover, a clear knowledge of these points | high up, and could be reached without going beyond 
will render the remainder of this narrative more | the ladders. After that morning’s practice, we had 
accustomed to it; and in a short time I felt just as 
the ship’s 
About six o’clock one morning, as the decks were 
the chief-mate ordered one of the 
midshipmen, a boy, and myself, to stow the mizzen- 
allant-sail, and being all fresh hands, we made 
tall 5 P.M. there were no dog-watches, and four 
hours were kept by each watch in succession through- | 
keep eight hours’ night, and only four hours’ day watch 
all the voyage through ; but by means of these dog- | 
| Screeching down, ma g mos TTific noise, eno 
| to strike terror even in one more experienced than I 
was. I looked around to see the reason of all these 
sudden orders to shorten sail, and, to a 
beheld a white line along the horizon, eviden 
caused by the wind. ‘ For goodness’ sake,’ I catia: 
‘let ’s look sharp, and get down, for there’s a terrible 
squall coming on ;’ but it was too late ; and before the | 
sail was stowed, the wind struck the ship with such 
violence that the spray was blown over the masthead, 
| wetting us through in less time than it takes to tell it. 
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blew it loose, and it was not until the squall had blown 
over, that we managed to stow it. We were aloft all 
the time it lasted, when the sea around us was white 


with foam, and the huge and heavy mast bending like 

a reed in the wind. cus ng 
at sea. 

We were now ing the Canary Islands, and 


consequently the heat was ing very great. One 
afternoon, just as we had ae a 
ignal-flags, the sailors discovered a k floati 


us. The passengers being very anxious that it should 
be caught, the ca Ayn 3 


‘water, scarcely ing to 
could not help feelifig a certain amount of ; the 
sight of its huge powerfully armed jaws caused 


many unpleasant reflections to pass through my mind; 
however, they were soon dissipated, and my attention 
‘was aroused by the attempts of the sailors to effect 
its capture. A piece of pork was gently lowered 
into the water. little pilot-fish swiftl { 
the mouth of the shark, and as speedily return 

slowly forward, as if conscious of 
vast strength and power, but refused the bait. 
it repeated the action, with the same result: 


Hau 


i 


iff 


it 


sail fello fi 
ilors, a nimble young fellow of twenty-five, over 

laced his foot upon the head of the 
e bowline towards its tail. Those 


TO 


snateh- | spir 


block being made fast on the mainy: 
rove through it, and then passed wey ate - 
k t a willing 
to the main- 
underwent the usual of having its tail cut off; 
and on being opened to see upon what it had last 
dined, we found in its capacious stomach the entire 
entrails of a sheep, which had been thrown overboard 
the night before. It had evidently been following in 
our wake, in the expectation of further favours ; 
its career was cut short, and I for one was ly 
glad, for with a monster like that so near the ship, it 
would have been certain death to any one who was 
unfortunate as to fall overboard. The greater portion 


HOW THE CHAMPION IS TRAINED. 
Ir is very little that I know about natural history: the 
readers of this, my paper, must not expect to encounter 
‘quite a Buffoon,’ nor must they sup for one moment 
that I am fired with the noble idea of eclipsing the 
fame of Cuvier. It is with Mr Darwin, if with —— 


deplorable ignorance. The class I mention was, until 
a comparatively recent period—when the breed was 


tried with some success in the United States—confined, 
I believe, entirely to the ea It consists 
of human bei bearing y a great resem- 


blance to Eng whose habits, manners, and 


use it—in Johnson’s Dictionary or i 
Eatracts. They very literally fight the battle of life. 
In fact, they belong to the genus homo, ies, pugil. 
The infant pugil is not to be disti 
from other infants; it is only as he grows in years 
that those iarities devel ves which 
stamp him a son of Pollux. ould fortune smile 
upon his birth, and his friends have interest enough 
to obtain for him the coveted post of pot-boy in 
the hostel of a veteran il, his virtues are soon 
disco : the wai eye of his 
master at once detects the native boxer, 


& 
i 


ienced 


clubs ; not to cipher, but to suffer. 
hair-stuffed gloves is bound upon 


‘hitting’ and ‘counter-hitting,’ “stopping 


rivilege and satisfaction ring Y 
Tass and bodies with ‘the gloves, to the min 


admiration and tion of the 
tors. 


A change is now observable both in his per- 
sonal appearance and his vocabulary: his hair is 
cropped closer than of yore, so that more ear is 
shewn than is usual; his nose presents a flatter 
and a more polished surface than before, by reason 
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was thrown away as useless, but a part of the tail 
was cooked and served up, not only at our table, but 
also in the cuddy. 

leisurely under the stern, and just keeping pace wit: ee 
for my theme is a species ; but I disclaim all intention 
5 - | of entering the lists with him, and I hope I know 
swain for some new line, together with one of the | better than to attempt the hopeless task of tearing the 
hooks belonging to the ship; and all the necessary | well-earned laurels from his brow. Nevertheless, when 
a were made to insure the captyre of the | I consider how many there are, particularly among the 
ious monster. It was of prodigious length, in | daughters of our land, who have never seen, and pers 
fact, it was the largest I ever saw; and we caught | haps never heard of a certain class of their fellow- 
many others afterwards. As it moved lazily in the | creatures, I feel prompted by a sense of duty to pre- 
vent, as far as in me lies, any continuation of that 
customs ——_ them a distinct species from their 
countrymen. y have a language, too, of their own, 
which, though by courtesy termed English, will not be 
found used—at anyrate in the senses in which th 
eemed to know that all was not 
some deception in it; but the 
g morsel was at last too much for 
e 
k 
of 
g elapsed, he gave the 
to fix the firmly 
k acknowledged the act | warrior determines to ‘bring out’ the young aspir- 
tail, and its tremendous | ant. And now the training of pugil commences in 
; e unwelcome intruder, | earnest—not the training which is practised at normal 
served but to shorten its life; for in a few minutes | schools under government patronage, but quite a 
the unequal contest was over, and the huge monster | different sort of thing: he is taught not to spell, but 
was drawn quietly along, with its head just above the | to run a mile in five minutes; not to write, but to 
water, till it came alongside the ship, when it was| brandish dumb-bells; not to read, but to flourish 
found that the hook had not taken firm hold, and was A pair of horse- 
fast breaking loose. At this discovery, a running bow- his hands ; he is 
line was made with another rope round the line P In an easy, unconstramed position; the left 
attached to the hook, but on being shaken down, it | leg is advanced rather more than half a yard, the left 
foot firmly but lightly planted on 
he rests upon t; his head 
is erect; his right arm is across the body, a few 
inches in advance of his chest ; his left low down with 
the elbow in a line with the hip, but swinging loosely 
on deck suddenly hauling up on the line, succeeded in | from the shoulder—having ——— with which con- 
drawing it, tail first, partially out of the water. | ditions, he is initiated into the mysteries of 
However, it was found to be too heavy to be raised and ‘in- 
* cross- 
k;’ and on gala-days, when a few choice 
ts are assembled at the festive-board in his 
master’s hospitable use his own 
expressive phraseology—his ‘ crib,’ a ‘brother- as 
his simple and affectionate language has i i set 
before him, and the par nobile fratrum have the 
er’s 
| led 
10, 
| 
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of 


ion of ‘the gloves;’ the 
bridge, too, is a little indented; his cheek-bones 
also protrude unnaturally ; and a constant grin is to 
be seen upon his face, as though he felt the abso- 
lute necessity of being always in a good-humour ; 
altogether, he very = resembles a bull-terrier, for 
the grin we have alluded to partakes a little of the 
surly. rmore, he abjures the use of the ‘ vulgar 
tongue,’ and adopts that of his fraternity: he calls a 

tleman a ‘Corinthian,’ and his brethren the 


shortly, ‘tater-trap’ — 
‘ivories ;’ his face, as a whole, is termed his 


is, by a singularly beautiful 
figure, denominated his ‘bread-basket ;’ and his 
legs he describes fi, ively as ‘pins,’ or jocosely, 
as ‘understandings. That fluid of which Harvey 
demonstrated the circulation in the human body, he 
speaks of as ‘claret,’ or ‘carmine,’ or ‘ ruby,’ indiffer- 
ently, and the extraction of the same from the olfac- 
tory or any other o by violence, he, with that 
love of tropes which is characteristic of his species, 
describes as ‘turning on the tap,’ or ‘drawing the 
cork.’ Copious and expressive, however, as is his 
vocabulary in respect of some things, it is even 
meagre with regard to others; this is most notice- 
able, perhaps, in the case of persons connected with 
the administration of justice: every one of whom, 
from the highest judge to the lowest policeman, is 
in his phraseol a ‘beak ;’ the origin of which 
term is doubtful, but the best authorities trace it 
to the fact that the law-officers are continually poking 
their noses or ‘beaks’ into pugil’s business, whi 
tends, they conceive, to breaches of the peace, and is 
by no means calculated to advance the interests of a 
commercial community. 

Hitherto, I have confined my remarks to the juve- 
nile pugil, who has had early advantages and friends 
influential enough to furnish him with pugilistic intro- 
oe a some of the most — men of the 

ve to struggle against dishearteni 
misfortune of being brought up to some honest 9 
such as bricklaying ; in this case, of course, they must 
trust to chance for discovering the natural bent of 
yom genius ; a quarrel with a vey is as 

an opportunity as any, and qui brings into 
notice the man who has what ia ‘techawally termed 


ppm The ignoble trowel is now thrown aside, 
our heretofore bricklayer gains a livelihood for 
the future, not setting up houses, but by knock- 
ing down men. He is now on a par with the lucky 
pot-boy, notwithstanding the superior advantages 
originally enje by the latter; and the career of 

henceforth depends upon the same causes and 
the same influences, as they punch their way to that 

of their ambition—the possession of a public- 


After he has become recognised as one of the 
species, has adopted the manners and learned the 


is therefore no longer called William, or Edward, 
or Isaac—indeed, it is almost certain he would 
avenge such behaviour as an insult—but Bill, or 
Ned, or Ike. The next step is to obtain a sobriquet, 
either actually expressive or aoa | suggestive of 
his moral or physical qualities or defects, of his 
previous occupation, or of anything which will serve 
to fix his individuality. For instance, a man with 
long arms and long legs, but short body, rejoices 
in nickname of Spider; another, whose hearing is 
somewhat deficient, is proud to be known as the Deaf 
’un; any one who stands more than six feet high is 
sure to be dubbed the Infant; while the cognomen 
of the man who is hard as nails is likely to be 
Chicken. Joe the Pieman and Tom the Tinman, the 
Nobby Cabman, the Artful Black (a native of Africa), 
the Windsor Pet, —_ Daddy, Hackney Bill, T 
Brown, Hammer e, and Slashers innumerable, 
distinctly prove the prevalence of this custom; 
and as for distinction, what can be more gratifying 
than to be known Big 
down to posterity as the Brummagem Pet? ter 
having, then, ured a sobriquet, like + men 
of old, from Gaius Mucius the Left-hander, down 
to Publius Ovidius Naso or Conkey, the aspirant 
is in a position to advertise in the pugilistic organ for 
some one with whom ‘to try conclusions.’ It is not 
long before a ‘spirited lad’ is found to ‘orm this 
operation, which consists in pommelling and being pom- 
melled with a bony fist—the more knuckley the better 
—until one of the operators is either blind or breath- 
less, at which happy period the other operator is hailed 
victor, and receives, in addition to the injuries which 
have been inflicted upon him, a sum of money called 
‘the stakes ;’ for you can’t be pounded into a mummy 
in the prize ring without paying handsomely for it. 
‘Novices, as they are termed, may get the breath 
knocked out of their bodies, and their features made 
undistinguishable, at the rate of 


trainer, who k him in a state of temperance 
of treatment which few of us would ure even to 
escape a thrashing, that he may be in the best pos- 
sible state of body for the reception of the greatest 


ible He is physicked, 
ieted, and exercised like a horse; daylight is his 


hour for rising, and nightfall in summer, and the cor- 
to rest. 
A Path ore breakfast, a rub-down with towels 


or horse-hair gloves, and a trot of a mile or more, 
commence his day; his breakfast-hour must not be 
later than eight, and his dinner-hour not later than 
five; no coffee or tea, or slops of any kind are 
allowed him at his meals; home-bre beer, and 
not more than a pint and a half of that per diem, is 
his drink ; beef and mutton are his meat; and his bread 
must be country-made; no fat of any kind must find 
its way into his mouth; and should he require any 
nourishment beyond his two meals, a high authority 
recommends ‘all-potent water-gruel.’ ine he is 
warned against, even in small quantities, spirits he is 
absolutely forbidden, and smoking he must avoid like 
poison; whilst his day must be divided into certain 


portions for the purposes of walking, running, fight- 


’s first step is to abbreviate the name 
with whi is godfather and godmother presented. 
him in his baptism, there being a theory that full 
Christian names and pugilism are inconsistent; he 
‘Fancy ;’ he has no longer a head, but a ‘nut ;’ his 
hair is ‘ wool ;’ his forehead is his ‘ frontispiece ;’ his 
nose is his ‘conk;’ his eyes are ‘ peepers,’ ‘ ogles,’ 
or ‘goggles ;’ his mouth is his ‘ potato-trap’—more 
leys;’ that part of his body which receives his | 
| rience, they have to pay more for the privilege, as ) 
much as L.200 being sometimes hardly sufficient to | 
d insure a two hours’ drubbing. However, a young 
' pugil seldom has any difficulty on this score ; he easily 
persuades a philanthropist to ~ him in the process 
of mutual disfigurement, and he prepares himself for 
the my teak in the following manner. 
About two months or more previous to the eventful 
a hghting head” on his shoulders. Having achieved | day, he puts himself entirely into the hands of a 
a victory over his fellow-workman, and thirsting for 
further glory, our hero amuses himself in his leisure 
moments by an occasional encounter with a friend 
or neighbour, quite in an amicable way, the victor 
: receiving as the reward of his prowess an enter- 
ove. of. cosh ‘This kind of encounter fe 
in his parlance described with more terseness than | d 
delicacy, ‘a turn-up for a bellyful.’ The fame of 
these ‘turn-ups,’ as of a far and 
wide, and the name of the rising star soon reaches 
the willing ears of one of these pioneers of civilisation 
who, under the guise of licensed victuallers, do all 
we are ‘to advance the cause_of 
| 
ouse. | 
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ing-the-sack, with his trainer, and practisin 
the clubs and lis; and if he do all this faith> 
fully and stondiaatiy, the same high authority which 
has been more than once alluded to declares he will 
’ (which is fistic for taking off one’s clothes) as 

as any woman—a highly satisfactory thin 

to Fae when you are going to be beaten blac 
and blue. Fair or not, however, the day at last 
arrives when pugil makes his début in the P.R., 
which, contrary to the ss shape of rings, is a 
square of twenty-four feet in extent, marked out 
upon some piece of turf by stakes and ropes. Pugil 
is accompanied by two friends or ‘pals,’ of whom 
one carries a sponge, and is called his ‘ second,’ 
the other is provided with a bottle of water, and is 
called his ‘ bottle-holder;’ and they together, with 
the tenderness of all thoge 
which are ca mge 


say, ‘shies’ his ‘castor’ he wears 
-on his head—into the (as though nothing but the 
of recovering that article of costume would 
to onert in person), and then follows it 
opponent with a ghastly ; and the 
warriors is the signal Aga. of applause from the 
multitude of spectators—the many Gives amongst 
them taking that favourable op ity of doing a 
ry eateble business, for best time, it is 
or abstracting a man’s watch, is when he is 
indulging his sentimental emotions. When this inter- 
esting ceremony is over, and the ‘Corinthians’ are 
ing to miss their chronometers, the seconds 
of the two combatants decide by the time-honoured 
but rather vulgar arbitrament of 
the a shall have the sun in his eyes, or any 
other vantage arising from a particular ition. 


posi 
They then tie the handkerchiefs or ‘colours’ of the. 


sue ‘time’ is called, and the 
le 


the, i 
iption of an English fight ; whilst 
every has latel account 
internati 
six feet two inches in height, and 
ve feet e inches in t, and weighing 
reported in ‘ fistic’ circles of the lowest 
have been by Qu ictori 
American President for the purpose 
the same time the championship of 


to 
the 
England the 
estion, and the San Juan difficulty. The 


owever, most 


te to the subject is 
‘aon in vogue amongst 


poetical would be plain 
w out 0 an n 

might make some people angry, and sabemstciokS bet 
the true pugilistic slang, of its 
humour, prevents the min ig or 
dwelling too much upon the ten he of the scene por- 
trayed. When you read, for example, that Tom ‘ took 
extraordinary liberties with Jerry’s head, or that 
Bill ‘left his ae on Tom’s frontispiece,’ or 
that the Boy ‘was well countered by Tom on the 
proboscis,’ or that somebody ‘ was very (busy on’ 
somebody else’s ‘ mug,’ or that one person ‘ napped 


the contem- 
ling, maimed, and 


g of the | also 


the ‘toss,’ which of | i 


affair’ between a little ordi 


as an elegant scholar once remarked, ‘ sandvidge-li 
Such is the language in which pugil’s exploits are 
celebrated in his own peculiar organ; and should he 
have the misfortune to kill his opponent, the survivor 
is said, by a strange misapplication of phrases, to 
have met with an accident; just as, if you and I were 
fencing, and my foil broke and through your 
body, it would be I, and not you, who ‘met with 
an accident.’ 

If pugil sufficiently tall, and 
successful, he continues to bruise and be bruised 
until he obtains the champion’s belt, the highest 
distinction to be won by fisticuffs—otherwise he 
retires from the profession of nose-breaking one 
or two encounters ; in either case, his iad end is the 
same: with the help of his many admirers and ‘ backers,’ 
he purchases a business in the ‘public’ line, and 
manages, by the combination of gin- and teach- 
ing ‘ the ‘noble art of self-defence,’ to pay his share of 
the taxes of his country. Some pugils eke out their 
income by card-sharping, and some by keeping a rat- 
pit, in which humane persons of every class may see 
superna’ y small but savage dogs kill an uncon- 
scionable sar of rats in an incredibly short 
of time. Cock-fighting, also, is another m of 
turning an honest, perhaps, but rather barbarous 
penny, much in favour ae retired mg a as is 

upon horse-races, and an else of 

in the mo religious 


ting. pin shrine of 
ae 
confesses that he is habitually 


ever 
the 


fraternity wom had a monument erected to his 
memory in Woolwich Churchyard quite lately ; for 
a pugil is but mortal after all, and even a Cribb must 
die. Nor is death the single human necessity which 
pogil is subject to in common with others; he is 
le to sickness and all its ghastl consequences of 
poverty, debt, prison, or workhouse, like 
nary men; and when he is overtaken by these 
calamities, his only resource is a certain society 
rejoicing in the somewhat any ee title of the 
Pugilistic Benevolent Association. Most persons would 
find a difficulty in reconciling benevolence with 
pugilism, unless knocking a man down for nothing 
partake of the nature of benevolence; but it is 
nevertheless true, that in September 1852, the Associ- 
ation — mentioned was eae with a double 
object—in the place, to assist deserving pugilists 
in. distress; and in’ the second, for the 
keeping the ring at prize-fights, which laudable 
attempt would not appear by all accounts to have 
le very also — so 
eir benevolent t they 
4 cht fe which men 
one another, for the 
chance of ‘meeting with an accident’—one 
larly unfortunate who had twice in life 
‘met with an accident,’ having been sbociicely tried 
for manslaughter. One of these rules is drawn up in 
such a spirit of justice and humanity, and shews such 
an intimate acquaintance with the probable conduct 
of a Tion-hearted boxer, if he were not restrained by 
some law, that it deserves to receive publicity ; it 1s 
to the effect, that ‘ all ——— to inflict injury by 
gouging, or tearing the flesh with the or nails, 
and biting, shall be deemed foul.’ 


ig 
349 
| 
charges of a fistic battery. Pugil’s entry into 4 
Tring is made in a peculiarly original and =a 
held the post of church-warden, or even of ha 
regularly attended at a place of worship ; perhap 
s deterred by a bashful dread of drawing off 
congregation from their religious exercises to a 
contemplation of his decidedly mundane ‘mug.’ He 
| 
| 
} 
|| 
sheezer, iS ue CE PC U 
another person ‘displayed marks of pepper,’ or that | 
Ned ‘met’ Harry ‘very straight ond on 
the nozzle, —— a fresh bin,’ you are led away b 
the singularity of the 
a bruised, sw bleed 
fellow-creature, the facts 


| 
— 
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There really is, therefore, ing significant in 
the question as to ownership | 
for it implies a possible revenue out of two strips o! 

eat bare at intervals of twelve hours. 
looks out sharply after these bits of revenue; 
respectful and official the 


iefly 
some of the legal contests which have arisen 

last thirty years concerning this matier, 
kinds of strips of semi-dry land 


of land containing about 270 


tidal ——- of the Dee River. 
now 


as land-stewards to the sovereign. 


during 
just to shew what 


E 


iy become dry land, to whom di 
jury, in 1835, decided for the 


it to the a of Westminster for 
1839, when the Hull and Selby Railway was about to 
be made, the crown claimed a certain sum for a lo 
strip between high and low water marks, on the 

side of the Humber. But, said a landowner: ‘ No; 
the Com 
part oi 


ent in 


ong? 


estate which was purchased in 

from whom I derive my title; 
the land was not covered by tide, 
herbage; and if the sea has i 


grant from the crown, and by virtue 
uninterrupted use and enjoyment as 


owner; others, as freeholders, claimed such of the | instead 


er muddy 
roperty. In 1851, corporation of Liverpool 
began to apply to tseful purpose sven or ight acres 
of debatable mud on the ire shore, een 
Birkenhead and Monk’s Ferry. The re ntatives 
of the sovereign said: ‘ This strip of land is between 
high and low water mark; it is ours; if you want it, 
you must buy it.’ And the corporation did buy it, at 
the price of L.4000. In 1852, the crown was ed 
in a Cheshire claim. On the south shore of the Dee, 
about the neighbourhood of Mostyn, coal-mines were 
worked under the margin or beach; the commis- 
sioners said: ‘ This is ours;’ but when the law-officers 
of the crown came to look into certain old grants, 
they did not think the of a verdict very 
bright, and prudently advised a retreat. 
here have been a number of similar cases in Eng- 
land and Wales, mostly ending in an admission of the 
_ of the sovereign to these curious narrow strips 
muddy or sandy und. In Scotland, several 
that wonderful river the Clyde. We call it wonderful, 
for the way in which a naturally small ri 
rendered available for ships of great burden is scarcely 
paralleled in any other part of the world. Those 


who know the Clyde will be aware that, in carrying 
outa long series of improvements, the trustees at first 
adopted the plan of narrowing and deepening the 


The | channel of the river; and in this way portions of the 
land attached 


bed of the river became to the 
adjacent i But in later years, under differ- 
ent engineering advice, they changed their system to 
that of widening the channel ; and an act of parlia- 
ment was passed to enable them to take the necessary 
land. Now it appeared that, early in the present 
century, some part of that additional land had lain 
between high and low water mark; the crown did 
not care about it when no revenue was derivable ; 
but now that the trustees were paying money for 
narrow strips, a claim was put in—or rather several 
claims—which were deci in such a way, in most 
instances, as to admit the principle on which the 
crown proceeded. 

Sometimes the landowners or lessees submitted at. 
once with a good grace to the demands of the crown, 
and agreed to pay rental or royalty for these little 
bits of border- At one time, it was a bit near 
Egremont, overflowed by the Mersey, where certain 
persons were making a profit by a steam-boat pier; ab 
another time, it was at New Brighton, not very far 
distant, and rendered profitable by similar means ; at 
another, it was the shore between high and low water 
mark, between the mouths of the rivers Exe and 
Teign, where the South Devon Company were formi 
their railway. A claim for all the blue lias 
cement-stone on the sea-beach overflowed by the tide 
near L is ; aclaim for various of land 
former: o owed by the tide, on the north side 
of the of Portland; a claim to all the pyrites and 
ironstone found on the shore of the same isle ; a claim 
to the strip called Ferriby Sands, in Yorkshire, 
formerly overflowed by the tidal waters of the 
Humber ; a claim to eight acres formerly overflowed 

oolwich, and for a fraction 
overflowed at Shadwell— 
character, were admitted 


rich paymasters as the sovereign of on the 
one on the other, 
Informations, urrers, joint - answers, 
orders, appeals, ov and i 


interval between 1844 and 1850. big wigs were then 
employed for eight months in ing over old 
musty and other documents, extend- 
ing the time of William the Conqueror down to 
recent days. tg, y= set to again, fought for 
two years more. By this time it to be seen 
pretty y that the rights of crown were 

it to those of the corporation in the matter ; 
or the latter were beaten in every ‘round’—if we 


35k 
ookimg out 1s done by the Commissioners 0 ods, | 
Forests, and Land Revenues, who may be re arded | 
notice | 
There was a tract | 
acres, called Lach Ey 
ide, near the city of 
th The strip 
king (William 1V.); he obtained the land, and sold | 
| 
| 
anci 
at | 
but by 
point, but the crown gained a verdict, and with it a 
menced a struggle, which more than a dozen 
= about three or four miles of foreshore in South 
ales, near Llanelly and A claim was 
made to this on the by of Queen Victoria, not only 
in relation to _— ue which the surface may have 
possessed, but to any mines which might exist 
underneath. There was a host of opponents on this 
occasion. The Earl of Cawdor claimed the strip, 
because he was lord of the manor; another claimed | without litigation. he railway companies have bee 
under an large purchasers of these bits of it 
of an allege to their advantage to go thus cheaply to market, 
of paying for more extensive ground inland. 
foreshore as bounded their respective estates seaward ; | The abate eal Holyhead, and the South Devon 
while certain 7 claimed rights under | railways are remarkable for the manner in which 
leases which they obtained from ‘tiv Seocksihders. they cling to the sea-shore for miles together. 
It was a tough contest, on which more than L.5000| In 1844, the law-officers of the crown filed an infor- 
was spent in law-costs; the law-proceedings were | mation in Chancery to establish the Queen’s right 
| ey aptamer yay generally in| to the bed and shores of the Thames within the 
avour of the crown as to ownership, but in a concilia- | flux and reflux of the tides. The corporation of 
tory way towards occupiers; and certain coal-mines | London had, during a long series of years, granted 
licences to certain persons for the construction of piers 
and other works which would have been deemed 
appeared claimed right to is, not 
merely as conservators of the Thames, but as actual 
owners of the soil. Let the reader imagine how 
heartily the lawyers set to work when there were such 
orders, answers, reports, and appeals—filled up the 
may borrow a a gee from another kind of conflict 
much talked lately. In 1853, when this became 
evident, the battle assumed a different form: the 
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corporation were obli to admit the principle 
maintained by the crown ; but they still wanted to 
retain a part of the spoil, if possible ; and they fought 
for three or four years longer on this ground. ow 
much the corporation spent in law-charges, we do not 
know ; but ie auen incurred a cost of very many 
thousand pounds. 

The of it is, that the Thames belongs to Queen 
Victoria. This is the burden of the new ‘Thames 
Conservancy Act,’ which ys ye in 1857 by mutual 
agreement, to settle the ict between the crown 
and the corporation, the kingdom and the city. If these 

ers should quarrel again, it will not be gh the 
Previty of the conciliation act, for it numbers no less 
than a hundred and eighty clauses. Twelve conserva- 
tors are appointed, some by the Crown, some by the 
Corporation, and some by the Trinity House ; and they 
are to have control over everything concerning jetties, 
piers, docks, wharfs, and other works between high 
and low water marks. The crown is declared the 
owner ; but the ownership is conditionally vested in 
the corporation, for practical convenience. The con- 
servators may build jetties, piers, docks, and wharfs, 
as well as license others to build them as a source of 
profit. Once a year, the accounts are made up; and 
of all profits accruing, one-third is to go to the Queen, 
and the other two-thirds to the corporation—not to 
spend in Guildhall feasti or in other corporate 
ways, but to be strictly applied to the improvement of 
the river Thames. If the reader asks whether this 
‘improvement’ is to include the cleansing and sweeten- 
ing of the mighty river, we must with regret say, ‘ Not 
are spe or four 1s on a 
drainage-scheme. 


minds a word her grave father and mother say to her, 
but away she goes, and her nimble little feet patter like 
the rain. Up and down, here and there, like a butter- 
fly ona rests not a moment. 
merry tongue tells o sorts of gay doings—of 

streamlets in the mountain-forests that leap down 


pebbles, to 
to the wide ocean—of the fluttering, twittering 
birds, and the ever-trembling leaves of the tall trees. 
Many joyous tales has she to tell of feast, and song, 
and revelry ; and she and the Quaver would keep us 
long listening, but that her hair-brained sister, the 
Demisemiquaver, comes scampering in. There is no 
more quiet now—up and off in the race, try 
her if you can. 
sunbeam, like 
mysteries of t 

the rushing torrent, and the wild havoc worked by 
winds and waves. Anon, lighter than the thistle- 
down that floats upon the July breeze, she murmurs 
sweet, soft heart-secrets ; but her voice is then low 
and faint, and it is not given to all to understand her 
fairy-like lan, 


latter days of steam and electricity. Though bearing 
a likeness to her brilliant sister, the Demisemi 
people are sometimes inclined to think the Semidemi- 
semiquaver has lost her wits altogether. In breathless 
haste she flies through the air, swifter than time—ay, 
more rapid than thought itself; flashing, meteor-like, 
regardless of space, through boundless realms of har- 
mony, till at last, after 
sinks to rest at her father’s feet ! 


Her frolicking young sister, the Semiquaver, never 


rocks, and go hurrying on through moss and 
get down to the broad river and away 


and catch 
ashing like lightning, bright as a 
i mds, she us deep 
he earth, and air, and roaring tem of 


The last of this mystic group is a child of these 


miquaver, 


astonishing the world, she 
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and from it hope and life and gladness are ever ready 
to burst forth. She has, however, to look after her 
children, of whom she has five, the youngest a little 
fairy thing who was born a long time after the others, 
and is more sprite than m Her eldest son, her 
first-born, the Crotchet, is her pride and joy ; but love, 
union, and harmony, are the distinguishing marks of 
this heaven-born family; they form and 
portion of each other; they are all one, and have but 
one heart and one soul amongst them. This slender 
pensive youth, though he inherits somewhat of the 
character of his father and mother, is neither so statel 

nor so grave as they, for the warm blood of you 
dances in his veins. Solid and firm is his , and 


with proud confidence he treads the path of life; | 


ul and hopeful is he, yet thoughtful, and taking 
time for reflection; not like his fair sister, the Quaver, 
who, though the eldest of the four young maidens, 
likes to prattle and talk well —— A Iittle busy- 
oe is she, very useful when any brisk work has to 
be done, ch and bright, and happy, always talk- 
ing in a merry — way, that tires 1 bee She is a 
fair and graceful creature, very loving and caressing, 
but sometimes a shade of melancholy steals over her, 
=e then she makes us heave a sigh at the simple tale 


THE OLD ENGLISH MANOR-HOUSE 


Ir dawns in the manor-garden ; 
The air is blue and calm; 

The black yew-hedge is gray with dew, 
The balsam sweet with balm ; 

The lilies’ silver chalice 
Brims over with last night’s rain ; 

The black-bird sings his golden tune, 
Then tries it o’er again. 

The fountain tunes its music faint ; 
The scent of herb and flower, 

The bloom of the dew, the sunshine plots, 
The season, nay, the hour— 

All help to make a Paradise 
Of that Eden ruined now, 

Spite of leaves in the nest, and moss on the wall, 

And canker on the bough. 


The house is a stately ruin ; 
Though the park-gate’s standing still, 
Crowned with gilt spheres and motto— 
* The river grows from the rill ;’ 
And over the barren stubbles 
You hear the partridge call, 
And the screaming hare flies from the stoat, 
Round the warren’s old mossed wall. 


The home of the brave dead gentlemen 
Is now but a heap of stone ; 
The flesh is gone from its stalwart limbs, 
And left but the ghastly bone. 
The wall-flower in the chimney blooms, 
The grass on the window sill, 
Yet still on the gates runs the motto proud— 
‘ The river grows from the rill.’ — 
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SotEeMn and stately the Semibreve, the father of this 
: bright marvellous family, comes before our mind’s 
vision. He is aged, grave, and ofttimes sad ; re-echoing 
: ever some heavenward aspiration, some sigh of the 
heartbroken, some tale too mournful to be told 
in words—pealing through old cathedral aisles, 
P swelling, mounting, dying away like the heart’s vain 
yearnings. Tn the olden time, when the dead, coffined 
j in stone, were laid in their last resting-place with 
i sound of dirge and requiem, he, and his still more 
solemn ancestor, the Breve, came together to mourn 
and pray for the —- ofttimes accompanied by 
his fair partner the Minim, who was never far from 

, him. Grave is she also, but a woman’s heart is hers, 

§ 
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